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I AM 1. 


The word of the Lord was precious in thoſe days, 


there was 19 open viſton, 


E ſacred hiſtorian points out a ſubject 
co us in this paſſage, very proper to 
dwell upon, before an aſſembly, call'd 
to attend the word of God, in the 
place of his peculiar preſence ; that is, 
the real value of it, and the regard, 
which is due to it. 

For tho, we have often heard our God, in his 
own manſion, ſpeaking to #s, as a man ſpeaketh to 
his friend: thoꝰ we live in the open day of his truth; 
and have, even now, a freſh occaſiou to rejoyce in the 
light of it, yet we are ſeldom ſo happy as to make a 
juſt advantage of it, becauſe we are too inſenſible of the 
bleiling. ; 
Ir does not leave a right impreſſion on us, for 


want of thinking upon the privilege we enjoy in it. 


Had that reflection a prevailing force with us, it would 
B riſe 
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riſe by ſteps to a ſecret awe, a particular eſteem, 2 
growing love, a deſire of it, a cloſer, a more devout 
attention to it, and a tender fear of depatting from 
its rules. | | | 
Bur it commonly falls ſhort of all theſe wholſome 
effects, in the preſent ebb of religion, becauſe our 
ſentiments of it are cold, low, degrading. We do 
not conſider the height of the mercy we might par- 
take of, in this gracious diſcovery of the divine will; | 
and it is no ſurprize, while we do not entertain 
a fit opinion of it, if it has but a fecble power 
over us. 
Ir is a want of thought about it, that will create 
an indifference, a diſregard to it: As this may ſpread 
to a larger compaſs, and become a reigning corrupti- 
on, it muſt cauſe a decline of religion, and a growth 
of vice. 
For ſince the ties of moral goodneſs are founded 
on the ſenſe of a being, who has given us rules for 
the direction of life, and will bring us to a judgment 
upon them, in proportion as thoſe rules are neglect- 
ed, the ſpirit of goodneſs muſt languiſh, and the 
practice of religion muſt decay. 
Now, in order to revive a proper ſenſe of it, and 
by that means, preſerve and advance the credit 
and power of religion, ſhall take up my preſent de- 
ſign. 
THE words before us are adapted to it in the moſt 
convenient manner; We are never ſo ready to con- 


ceive 


„% wo. 


—— 


ceive a true opinion of what is really good, as when 
we reflect on the want of it. When „ there was 
no open viſion among the Fews, the word of the 


Lord was precious.” 
Tk EI had been tempted to undervalue it, when 


it was more familiar; but when it was grown leſs 


common for God, to reveal himſelf to that people, 
with an unuſual joy they receiv'd an opportunity. 
The rarity of the occaſion inſtructed them to (ſet a 
higher value upon it. They were convinc'd of its 
wotth from the ill conſequences of its abſence, tho. 
before they had been leſs ſenſible of the advantage- 
As if the cheapneſs of the favour had pall'd the incli- 
nation; and nothing could reduce them to juſter 
thoughts, but an experience of the effects ariſing from 
its loſs, from the unhappy diſtance between them and 
their God. 

To give the text all the light poſſible, and make 
it uſeful to the aim we ſhould propoſe, allow me 


J. To lay before you a ſhort hiſtory of the word of 
Cod, at the ſeveral times of its revelation. 


II. DESCRIBE the honour, the happineſs, that 
accrue to us by it, And 


III. Tux reſpe& which ought to be paid to it, by 
al in general: and particularly, in the diſpenſing of 
it; with its moſt natural application, for our preſent 
and eternal bencfit, 


I. SUF- 


which govern'd him before. 
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I. SUFFER me to repreſent the ſeyeral methods, 
which God has been pleas'd to purſue, from the oc. 
tion to the goſpel, in revealing his will to mankind, 
with the reaſon of them. 


WHEN God had form'd a creature, capable of 48. 
ing freely by a certain rule, and of qualifying himſelf 
for his favour, by a compliance with his will, he x 
firſt, planted a clear knowledge of it in his na. 
ture, and gave him, at once, the ſtrongeſt bent to 
practiſe it; but till left it in his power, by a freedom 
of choice, to adhere to it, or depart from it. 
A DIFFERENT revelation of duty, in this ſtate of 
rectitude, was unneceſſary, becauſe he had already the 
perfect light of it, in his mind, his reaſon; joynd 
with the moſt powerful byaſs to act accordingly, All 
the teſt of duty then thought proper, by infinite wil 
dom, was one poſitive law of abſtaining from the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil. This was 
the ſtate of innocence, or, what we ſtile, original 
righteouſneſs. | 

BU r when the man, in this happy poſture, as yet 
free from ſin, tho' ſtill liable to it, was betray'd to 
break the trying command of God, he loſt that clear 
{ſenſe of duty to him, and that prevailing love of him, 


Tux powers of his ſoul were weaken'd, his unde: 
fanding darken d, his will became ſenſual : having ce. 
parted 


. 


parted from the ſource of knowledge and goodneſs, 
he was given up to the ſway of a deprav'd judgment, a 
corrupt will, unruly paſſions, and a wild imagination. 


THESE defects in himſelf he muſt convey to his 
poſterity ; We now feel them; and the holy records 


inform us, they deſcended in this channel. 

So THAT ſince a certain knowledge of the divine 
will, and an over-ruling temper to perform it, were 
the methods of procuring the favour of God, and, with 
that, the true happineſs of men, here, and hereafter : 
and both thoſe advantages were loſt by the fall, the 
help of God, and his expreſs revelation, were need- 
ful, to put us again in poſſeſſion of them, and reco- 
ver our primitive title to his mercy. | 
To relieve a loſt being, and reſcue him from the 

danger, attending his fallen condition, the divine 
wiſdom and goodneſs contrivd the wonderful plan 
of our redemption ; which was fill'd at laſt, by ſur- 
prizing ſteps, in a tract of time, deſign'd to prepare for it. 
| In this view, God began to open a communication 
with man, and reveal his will by degrees, in order to 
accompliſh that great affair, 

THE ſeed of the woman ſhall bruiſe the ſerpent's 
head, was the firſt goſpel, that was preach'd to man- 
kind. After this, God was openly addreſs'd, and 
known by particular marks of his preſence ; as wefind 
in the different reception, given to the offering of 
Cain and Abel. 

Tux Enoch is repotted to walk with God; ſo 
alſo Noah, before the deluge. That phraſe did not 
C only 


4 
only imply a religious life, which, undoubtedly, 3 
number of men practis d, beſides Enoch and Noah, 
but a peculiarprivilege alſo of reporting what God way 
pleas'd to reveal, for the inſtruction of others. There- 
fore Noah is call'd a preacher of rigliteouſneſs by 
St. Peter ; and St. Jude tells us, that Enoch was a 


prophet: tho. we are not aflur'd, that his prophecies 


were penn'd, -or handed down in writing to poſterity, 

This was the ſtate of a revelation before the flood: 
Some particular men were ſingled out by God to be 
managers of it. 

AFTER the deluge, when God reſolv'd upon a far- 
ther declaration, to prepare the world, by juſt degrees, 
for the Meſſiah, he had pitch'd upon the family of 
Abraham, of the line of Shem, the cldcſt ſon of Noah, 
for that purpoſe, in the ſecret counſels of eternity. 

His deſign in bleſling that family, was to pave 
the way for an open religion, among the Fews, the 
offspring of Abraham : a figure of the chriſtian reli 
gion to come, and. an introduction to it. This was 
carry d on in the perſons of Iſaac and Jacob, but 
perfected by Moſes, the ſervant of God. 

Jos Bu and the judges, his ſucceſſors, acted in 
his double capacity, of prophets, and governors, to 
the Jewiſb nation. After Sampſon,the laſt of them, we 
meet with no immediate inſtance of a public revelation. 

Ir was, in this courſe of time, from his death, to 
the call of Samuel, that the word of the Lord was pre- 
cious; M, rare, unuſual : there was no open viſt 
on. God did not reveal himſelf in a public manner; 

not 


255. 
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not in the glory of the Dy], which fill'd the ſan- 
quary, in the tabernacle; not in the 1K & Bon 
apearances in the veſture of the high- prieſt; not by 
z prophet, openly empower'd to ſpeak in the name of 
Cod; nor by the high-prieſt, who was ſometimes au- 
toriz' d to anſwer from him, in the tabernacle at 
Shiloh, and afterwards, in the temple, at Jeruſalem. 

THESE ſeveral ways of public revelation, were 
then diſcontinu'd, by providential aim; one private 
infance we read in the prophecy of Elis fate, by the 
man'of God ; confult the chapter, preceding this of 
the text. = 

oN after, Samuel was receiv'd into the facred 
order; and beſides the miniſtry of the high-prieſt, who 
was often employ'd in the prophetic office, the kings 
of 1/rael were openly directed by God; and a variety 
of prophets, ſeers, men of God, were appointed, in 
ſubſequent reigns, to act in the ſame character, be- 
tween him and his people: till Malachi, the laſt of 
that claſs, who ſeal'd up the prophecy. | | 

Four Hundred years after Malachi, FohntheBaptiſt, 
the ſecond Eliſha, was ſent in his power and ſpirit, by 
a new, a particular order of prophecy, to introduce 
the Meſſiah. 

THEN God was pleasd, in the fulneſs of time, 
when all was mature for his appearance, to ſpeak to 
us, by his ſon, the only-begotten of the father, full 
of grace and truth. 

HE commiſſion'd a holy train of apoſtles, evan- 


geliſts, paſtors, and teachers, to ſupport the ſame work, 
| | and 


(3) 
and raiſe the preſent and eternal happineſs of men, 
on the baſis of moral virtue, aſcertain'd, completed 
by the ſcheme of reveal'd religion, to its laſt perfect. 
on: Whoſe records are preſerv'd in the ſcriptures, 
for the endleſs benefit of mankind. 

THIs is a general account of the meaſures, which 
God has been pleas'd to purſue, from time to time 
in revealing his will tous; in the ſtate of innocence. 
in the patriarchal age, before, and after the deluge: 
under the Moſaic law, till the promulgation of the 
goſpel. | 


1 
1 


II. REFLECT now on the honour, and happineſ, 
accruing to us, by it. 

TRE privilege it confers upon us will appear in: 
ſhort parallel, between God and man, and a view of 
our behaviour to him; which has been often ſo un- 
worthy, as to make the indulgence of a divine lay, 
an act of the utmoſt condeſcenſion, on his part, and 
the higheſt honour an undeſerving creature can poſli- 
bly receive. 

WE owe our firſt riſe from nothing, our make, 
to his almighty power. He is the aatient of days, 
without an author, without a cauſe, and has been 
from evcrlaſting. | 

O un being is frail, our talents are narrow, our na- 
ture tainted with voluntary ſin, our reaſon feeble, 
glimmering, doubtful; our deſi res ungovern d, our 
reſolution 
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teſolution wavering, our thoughts and actions liable 
10 great imperfection. 

HE is ſtill the ſame, incapable of change, poſſeſs d 
of all that is perfect; in wiſdom unerring, in good- 
neſs never vary ing: in might, in dominion, bound- 
eſs; unſhaken in truth: of that dreadful majeſty, 
that the pillars of heaven tremble at his rebuke; the 
whole creation attends his voice, and whatſoever he 
ſpeaks, is done : Of that purity, that the heavens 
are not clean in his ſight, he chargeth the angels 

with folly; and the ſcraphim cover their faces with 
| their wings before him. 

IT is he, who has ſtoop'd to confer with men, in 
the revelation of his will: with #s, who are but of 
yeſterday, and know nothing; who are to the laſt de- 
gree beneath him in all that is great, and groſly the 
rererſe to him in all that is good: with us, who are 
no more than a drop in the bueket, or the duſt in 
the balance: and are ſtill approaching to that, from 
whence we drew our low original. 

BEHO L D the honour of this converſation with God 
in his word, who ſtands at that immenſe diſtance 
from us in every perfection of nature, and has been 
jultly provok d to a different uſage of us, by the 
number, the ſize of our offences. 

Irs happineſs to us may be inferr'd by the ſame 
clue of reaſoning. God is a being of infinite know- 
ledge, holineſs, truth, and goodneſs, We are liable 
to the utmoſt ignorance, doubt, and frailty. So that, 
by a natural conſequence, we enjoy all the advantage 
D imaginable 
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imaginable in the light of his merciful reyelarjqy | 
to us. | | 1 
THarT aſſurance of his favour, which is the grgung | 
of our preſent, our eternal felicity, laid in a juſt 
ſenſe of our engagements to him, could not haye 
been expreſly attain'd, if the ſpirit of God, who on. 
ly knows the things of God, had not diſplay'd his 
will to mankind. The gratctul performance of our 
duty depends upon that divine aid, which accompa. 
nies his word: and the moſt ſevere reſtraint upon 
ſinful inclination had been abſent, had we wanted 
the rules, the examples, the promiſes, the threaten- 
ings of God, in ſcripture. 


1. WITH REGARD to cach man, apart. 


THIS body of ſacred laws, publiſh'd by his com- 
mand, has given a full light and determination to 
moral duty. It has explain'd the ſecret, what is the 
true happineſs of mankind ; and has let us into the 
cauſe, why we often enter into meaſures, diſagrees. | 
ble to it, tho' we approve the contrary in our bet. 
ter judgment; and that is, the corruption of man. | 
kind, deriv'd from the ſin of our firſt parent. 

ONLY a revelation could have aſſur'd ns of this 
truth; in vain did the philoſophers of the heathen 
world enquire about its original: for it depended not 
upon bare reaſon to clear its principle, but a matter 


of fact, an actual treſpaſs of the founder of human 
race 


n 
race, which no other hiſtory, no other records ever 
prelerv d, and could have reach'd the knowledge of 
poſterity in no channel, but that of a divine Revela- 
tion. 

Ir has made thoſe maxims of life, thoſe rules of 
behaviour to God, and one another, which were pro- 
per to compleat our preſent and everlaſting advan- 
tage, certain, and infallibly true to all; when be— 
fore, they were only the dark Concluſions, and un- 
certain reaſonings of the wiſer, that is, the leaſt part 
of mankind. 

Ir has told us, that the love of God and of our 
neighbour, takes in all the obligations we owe to 
either of them; that theſe two, join'd together in 
erery action, make it entirely good, and that, what- 
erer jars with either of theſe principles, is ſinful; ſo 
that our dutx, and acceptance with God muſt be no 
farther reckon'd upon, then we are acted in every 
ſtep by a ſincere affection to him, and our fellow- 


creatures, 
Ir. has open'd the wonderful ſcene of our redemp- 


tion; the myſterious atonement, contriv'd by God 
tor his criminal, by the ſacrifice of his ſon ; who 
was ſent to reinſtate us in his favour, by the merit 
of his life and ſufferings, and has left us the moſt perfect 
law and pattern for our direction, and encourage- 
ment. | 
Tris divine revelation has inſtructed us in what 


was never known With that certainty before, what 
God 


Can 9 


God is in himſelf; what has been his method of pto. 
cceding with men, in every age of the world, and 
how he has reſolved to diſpoſe of us in a future 
—_— 

HENCE we enjoy a clear, ſettled, full knowlegge 
of our duty, our rclation to God and one another 
when the former views of it were conjectural, the 
dubious, imperfe& concluſions of human reaſon, ſub. 
ject to endleſs miſtake and perplexity. 

Ur oN the practice of duty to God and man, the 
natural happineſs of a thinking creature is built, Re. 
yeal'd religion has given us the higheſt ſatisfaction 4. 
bout it; therefore it has conduc'd in the utmoſt de. 
gree to eſtabliſh our happineſs, preſent and future, 
on the ſafeſt, rhat is, the trueſt bottom. 

THis is the benefit of it, with regard to each par. 
ticular perſon, ſingly conſider'd. 

2. WITH reſpect to men, look'd upon in ſociety, 
it is equally beneficial. It has given the greateſt force 
to all thoſe rules of action, that promote it's good and 
repoſe: univerſal juſtice and benevolence, the firm- 
eſt ſecurity of a political body, are ſtrongly bound 
upon us, in each part of it. So that men are now 
under a more powerful tie to be mutual. y good, than 
they would have been inclined, without the awe of 
God's word, and the terrors of what he haspronounc'd 
upon them here and for cver, to diſpoſe them to it, by 
the moſt prevailing arguments that could be contrivd. 

IN ſhort, our judgment is defective, our inclination 
irregular. In this rey clation we are taught by the 
wiſeſt 
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viſcl maſter, inſtructed by our beſt friend, admoniſh'd 
by ir creator, our lord, our judge; one who is ſtill 
ndulgent to his creatures, even when they are apt to 
be regardleſs of him their God, and deſtructive to 
themſelves. | 
THIS is the honour, the happineſs, that accrues to 
us by reyeal'd religion. | 

III. LET us now weigh the reſpect which ought to 
be paid to it, by all in general ; and particularly, in 
ine diſpenſing of it, with its moſt natural application, 
tor our preſent and eternal benefit. 

THE ſteps we are oblig'd to take, on this foot, 
arc to return him our due praiſes, and grateful ac. 
knowledgments for a favour ſo unmerited ; to ex- 
prels a hearty zeal, and eſteem for it; to be awfully 
attentive in the uſe and conſideration of it, to make 
itthe rule of our minds, our hearts, our conduct; from 
aprofound ſenſe of duty to him, who will ſuffer both 
heayen and earth to paſs, rather than one circum- 
ſanceof his law to fail. 

THISis an engagementupon all of us in general. 
To enlarge on the particular duties, incumbent on 
the diſpenſers of the word of God, would, in this 
alembly be improper, and from one, whoſe part it is, 
rather to be inſtructed by them, than to inſtruct them, 
entirely vain and ill judg'd. | 

| woULD only beg leave to ſubmit a few remarks 
to the conſideration of this audience, not in the leaſt 
directed to perſons, whom I have no right nor preten- 


tion to inform, but turning upon things only 
ä BEFORE 
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BETORE | g into that detail, 1 would pre r 
ſhort declaration, that the real motive of what 1 ſhall 
obſerve, is no aim of vanity, or affectation of being 
fingular, but a conviction that it will the moſt highly 
tend to the intereſt of religion, the edification of 
ſouls, the good of mankind, the advancement of the 
chriſtian faith, the glory of God, the credit and influ- 
ence of his word, and the honour of this church and 
nation; and yet, tho' this is my perſuaſion, I have ſo 
great a diffidence in my private underſtanding, that 
ſhall not only be ready to amend a fault, or an imper- 
fection, but on a ſuperior reaſon to ſacrifice my opi. 
nion; my ſole deſign being the diſcharge of my duty 
in the moſt perfect method, and the poſſeſſion of a 
growing place in the hearts and eſteem of my hearers. 

THE topic propoſed is that of ſacred eloquence 
ot the oratory of the pulpit ; with regard to the pub- 
lick exerciſe of it. The previous qualifications of nature, 
and acquirement, a well weigh'd compoſition, or, a dif- 
courſe in the mind, and a ready maſtery of it in ſpeaking, 
are ſuppos d 

THAT patt of ſacred eloquence I would now 
conſider is this, a delivery of the truths of God, in 
the moſt juſt, forcible, and compleat manner. As 
they are ſubjects of the laſt conſequence, they ought 
to be treated accordingly, with all the ardour and 


concern, that is poſſible, otherwife they will either 
loſe, or fall ſhort of their proper efficacy, and be r#- 


ther injur'd and leſſen'd, than equally recommended. 
THAT manner of delivery, which is the moſt juſt, 
forcible, and complcat, on this important head, is 


that 


fa — LIT 


all 


ovements in action. 


(15) 

that, which takes in all the powers of the whole man 
Nothing leſs can be a compleat manner of delivery, 
to affirm, that if ſome of thoſe powers, be properly 
employ'd, and not all, it may be as perfect a man- 
ner, as if all were properly employ'd, is to affirm, 
that a part may be equal to the whole, which is, in 
expreſs terms, a contradiction. 

SINCE then, the compleat, which muſt be the 
only juſt delivery, includes all the facultics together; 
it demands a right management of the utterance, 
and of the behaviour, as parts of thoſe facultics, other- 
wiſe it muſt be imperfect and deficient,. and therefore 


not juſt, or proper. 


TEIs right management of the utterance and be- 
haviour implies a freedom from all the faults which 
may attend either of them; all levity, exceſs, affecta- 
tion, indecency, and in general, any impropricty : it 
implies alſo a concurrence of thoſe due qualities, that 
ſhould adorn them; to be natural, caſy, lively, grace- 
ful, harmonious, and ſolemn. 

To launch out into particulars here, would be 
an endleſs task, and ſhall ſometime, by the bleſſing of 
bod, in another form, be offer'd tothe publick ; * ſome 
of them, it may be of uſe awhile to dwell upon. 

IN proper ſpeaking and geſture, the nature of the 
thing ſpoken, ſtrongly imprinted on the mind, and 
preſent feeling of the orator, is the only guidance z 
and as things are, in their own nature, various, they 
= | neceſſarily 


In a regular ſyſtem, deduc'd and prov'd demonſtratively, with notes 
ofall the proper ſounds in ſpeaking, and draughts of all the lines and 
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neceſſarily require a variation of the voice, and of the n 
deportment, that is conformable to each of tm; 

: tl 
* and the preciſe fitneſs of one certain ſound and moye. 7 
ment of the whole perſon, even to a line of the coun. 
tenance, to one certain thing, moſt properly and per- ; 
fectly expreſsd, and the conſequent unfitneſs of any Wl , 


other, to it, are as demonſtrable, as any propoſition 
in the Mathematicks. | | | 

In particular, the cloſe of a juſt diſcourſe ought to be | 
ſpoken with the greateſt force, not, as the method is, by 
lowering the voice, to the end of it, which indeed makes 


a concluſion, ſtrongly utter'd, ſeem to break off ab- 
ruptly before the uſual doxology. But as a true dif. 


courſe muſt be ſuppos'd to grow it ſelf ſtronger, to- 
wards the concluſion of it, and to end with a kind | 
of triumph; and as the laſt impreſſion ought to be | 

very forcible, therefore that fall in a true diſcourſe is 
abſurd, andthe contrary, the juſt way of ſpeaking it. | 
THE paſſions require a language and addreſs, 
different among themſelves, as well as from other 
things ; according to their ſeveral kinds, degrees, 
mixtures, and circumſtances : all objects vary in pro. 
portion, the good or bad qualities of Men, the proſperous 
or unhappy events of life; the ſeveral ways of addreſſing 
God, in confeſſion, petition, thankſgiving and the 
like. Theſe, and all other ſubjects, claim a diverſity 
| of 


— 


* The maſters of muſick and painting, are the true matters of ſpeaking 
and action: the principles of both are to be taken from philoſophy, that 
is, a juſt, clear, diſtinct ſenſe of the uature of things, in general; and in 
particular, from the mathematicks 


11 17 2 
of pronunciation, and of the conduct, agreeable to 
tha diſtin and true nature and merits of ins And 


mis ſhould be carefully ſtudy'd, in the reading of the. 


offices of our church, as well as in our diſcourſes. 

No man ſpeaks, looks, and behaves himſelf in the 
ame manner when he is angry, as when he is pleas'd 
when he loves, as when he deteſts; and it would be 
rery abſurd, to mention the pains of hell with a gay 
aſpect; to preſs the fear of God with an air of neg- 
lizence; or to exhort and perſuade in the poſture of 


forbidding, and of rebuke. F 
As this infers a neceſlary varicty in proper ſpeak- 


in; and geſture, ſo the advantages of it are great and ma- 


nifold. It awakens, draws, and faſtens the attention; 
it works moſt ſenſibly on the underſtanding, the memo- 


ry, the imagination, and the affections: it conveys in- 
ſtruction with more force and delight; it renders the ut- 
moſt honour to God, and ſervice to mankind, and attains 
all the ends of public ſpeaking, inthe moſt entire and 
elfectual manner. 

THE contrary is loaded with equal diſadvantages; 
it does an injuſtice to the ſublime word of God, the 
cternal goſpel, and by conſequence, to religion, to 
virtue, to good ſenſe, and the benefit of mankind. 
lt flattens, palls, and fatigues the hearer, and is apt 
to make the truths of religion appear leſs conſidera- 
le, than matters of a far inferior concern. 

OF this conſequence, on either hand, the wilſeſt 
nations and men, in the moſt cnlighten'd ages, have 
been duly ſenſible. The anticnt greeks and romans, 
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who have furniſh'd the moſt coriſpiobes Vohey" the 


day, they travell'd far and near for the beſt teachers, pra. 


remarkable for his unweary'd application to the Sil 
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moſt laſting names of diſtinction, in the letter'g World 
ſtudy'd the art of publick ſpeaking and geſture, 38 ff 
really is, as a diſtinct ſcience: they labour d nightand 


Rice, and Information. Demoſthenes has made the man. 
ner of delivery only to be the very eſſence of a public 
ſpeaker. Quintilian has left us the moſt minute directionz 
imaginable for each note and motion; and Tully was 


of it. The moſt venerable characters of the good od 
days of chriſtianity, the Baſils, the Chry ſoſtomes, the 
Auguſtines, and a train of others, excell'd in it. To 
ſee St. Paul preaching with a vehemence, an energy 
like the blaze from heaven at his converſion, was 3 
famous wiſh of one of the firſt doctors of the faith; 
and ſure it is, when he open'd himſelf to the court ofthe 
Arcopagus, ye men of Athens; his geſture, as well 
as his voice, was the moſt forcible that can de con- 
ceived. 

THERE is not a foreign nation in the world, that 
does not proceed on the ſame principle. Some 2. 


mong us, have appeared with luſtre in the practice. 
Tho' it has not among the moderns ſeemed to have 
been * regularly ſtudy'd, according to the principles 
of art, thatis, of nature aſcertain'd and methodiz'd. 

THE principal cauſes of our defect in this noble 


talent, arc the diſadvantages of our public education, | 
which 


—— — 


*  Eventhe ſpeaking and action of the theatre,is more commonly a me- 
chanical road, than a juſt ſpeaking and action. Thoſe of the diſſenting 
teachers, of the religious orders abroad, &c. are ſeldom proper. 
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(which is ſo calculated, as not to train us up to 2 
a inconvenience of the roſtrum, to which we are con- 
ind; the method of entire reading what we ſpeak, 
which is commonly injurious to the graces of elo- 


tand 
pra, quence ;joyn'd with ſome ill grounded prejudices, The 
nan WM countenance of the knowing, the polite part of the world 


might conduce to remedy this failure; all good 
men ſhould think it a duty : all judicious men 
hould account it a delight to encourage the contrary. 

Ir muſt naturally be imagin'd, without the leaſt 
teaſonable ſhock or ſurprize, that the uſual freedom 


the vill be taken on this head, to cenſure, to detract, per- 
To WM haps to aſperſe. According to the variety of tempers, 
roy ind views, prevailing in the world, and which will 
s prevail, as long as the world endures, men will always 


be liberal of their arrows on marks of this nature. 

BurT ſince the thing is in it ſelf juſt, laudable, and 
glorious; the dictates of ſpleen, of envy, of prepoſſeſ- 
. fon, of defign, ought to be contemned by a brave 

and a good mind. Truth will ſhine forth, and exert 
at its power. 
4. WHATEVER my Imperfections are, it may be 
e. hoped, that as a degree of fortitude is required to o- 
pen the way, as well as of conduct and labour to 
purſue it, ſo the very undertaking is not wholly deſt i- 
tute of a claim to ſome indulgence. 

THis may ſuffice, with regard to the nature of 
ficred eloquence, the rules, the advantages, and hi- 
ſtory of it, the cauſes of our defects in it, the proper 


remedics, and the right treatment of objections to it. 1 
AND 3 


q n 5 2 we 5 Hg Albach d flew Third e el | 
* dee to the reſpect which ought to be paid t 
1 word of God, by all in gencral, and particularly it * 
diuiſpenſing of it. 
ON THE Whole, 
Let us be induc'd to ſet a proper pale upon that di. 
vine word, which is ſo nobly calculated for our pre- 
ſent and eternal welfare; that we may prevent the re- 
moval of this lampfrom us, that we may eſcape the curſes, 
that we may inherit all the bleſſings which are dil. 
play'd to our view, in the book of God. 
S880 ſhall we riſe from the lower privilege of this 
diſtant converſe with him, like that of Iſrael with 
Moſes, behind a yeil, to the joy of ſceing him, ashe is, 
face to face, in the happy regions of eternity face to face, 
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